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opinion by a declaration that until the new rulers of
Germany (Herr Hitler had recently come into power)
modified their policy there could be no question of
either Disarmament or of a revision of the Peace
Treaties. His was thus one of the first voices that was
raised in favour of putting the national defences in
order, and it is an open secret that had he been in the
Cabinet re-armament would have begun a good deal
earlier than was actually the case.

Perhaps Sir Austen's influence over the Govern-
ment and the House was most marked during the
Abyssinian crisis.    It was his attitude towards the
Hoare-Laval proposals which determined Mr. Baldwin
to drop them, and it was his opposition to the Socialist
vote of censure that saved the Government from defeat.
We are still too close to those events to have sufficient
information about them to enable a final judgment
to be passed, but an explanation of Sir Austen's
attitude is not difficult.   He was, as has been said, a
realist. While there still appeared to be a chance that
Sanctions would stop the aggressor he was unwilling
to see their abandonment, for he was under no illusions
that if the League failed to prevent Italy from con-
quering Abyssinia it would never again be an effective
force in its existing form.   As soon, however, as the
Italian victory was won he began to advocate the
lifting of Sanctions, -partly because, as he said, they
had failed  and were now dangerous,  and  partly
because the German armed occupation of the de-
militarized zone on the Rhine had raised other ques-
tions of more immediate concern to Great Britain.
There was nothing inconsistent in such an attitude,
which was that of the vast majority of Sir Austen's
fellow-countrymen, if not of the professional pacifists.